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sons to leave the country. If a boy escapes, the family 
must pay a large fine. Only three per cent of the Jews 
are allowed in the universities, and they only of a picked 
class. Five per cent only of the Jews are allowed in the 
public schools, even when the public schools are organ- 
ized and supported by Jews. 

We have recently heard much of the strange ritual 
murder trial. Over two years ago a boy named Yuschin- 
ski was found murdered in Kiev. A Jew named Mendel 
Beilis, found near the murdered boy, was arrested, and 
after two years of imprisonment put to trial charged 
with having murdered the Christian boy that his blood 
might be used for ritual purposes. Eitual murder trials 
have become an institution in Eussia. For centuries the 
Jews have been charged with this hideous practice. 
There have been many trials, but never once has a Jew 
been found guilty. Mendel Beilis has been acquitted; 
but the strange and discouraging thing about it all is 
that the Czar of Russia actively affiliated himself with 
the prosecution. 

This racial antagonism is ugly business. In the case 
of the Jew it seems a strange and inconsistent business. 
The Christian Bible is a gift from the Jew. The Koran 
came from the Jew. Gambetta, premier and dictator of 
France, was a Jew ; Count Von Arium, one of the great- 
est German diplomats, was a Jew; Lasker, Bismarck's 
greatest opponent, was' "a Jew; Disraeli, Lord Beacons- 
field, premier of England, was a Jew ; Heine, the Lord 
Byron of Germany, and Berthold Auerbach, novelist, 
poet, and philosopher, were Jews; Spinoza, the arch 
pantheist of modern times, was a Jew; the Russian 
sculptor, Antokolusky, and Munkacsy, the great Hun- 
garian artist, were Jews; Rubenstein, significantly 
enough the father of the great school of music in Russia, 
was a Jew; Rossini and Mendelssohn were Jews; the 
Rothchilds, England's greatest financiers, are Jews; 
Baron de Hirsch is a Jew. Many of the rising artisans, 
scholars, financiers, and statesmen of the world are 
Jews. Jesus was born of a Jew. Especially at this 
Christmas season Christianity may well pause and think 
upon these things. 

In one sense we are not born free and equal. No one 
is less free than at birth, and there is little equality 
among children. Yet, allowing for all the differences in 
nature, acquired abilities and opportunities, man has 
but one vote, one soul, one person. There is an equality 
which belongs to the dignity of a man by virtue of the 
fact that he is a man, struggling, even in his weak way, 
toward the light. A human being is a creation to be 
treated with reverence, to be considered an equal before 
the God of life. There is after all a kind of equality 
which comes from that fellow-feeling which makes us 
wondrous kind. The accidental discovery of Philips 
Brooks caring for a sick baby in a slum quarter of Boston 
is a wondrous picture of the sweet spirit of real equality. 
"I am as good as you are" is the sad note of democracy. 
The true ring is "you are or can be as free as I to make 
good. Let's make good." Personal or national behavior 
should buttress itself on the basic principle, that every 
man count as one, be he Jew, Mohammedan, Gentile, or 
Pagan. Russia will yet get sense that where this prin- 
ciple is dead, there will be war and night; where this 
principle lives, there will be justice and peace. 



The Active Promotion of Industrial Peace 

as a Primary Policy of the 

United States. 

Professor Paul S. Reinsch, Minister to China. 

The people and Government of the United States 
stand before the world as the principal representatives 
of orderly international arrangements and the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes. This position has 
been gained during the period since the first Hague 
Conference through the able and active support of these 
principles by our delegations at The Hague. It is not 
generally recognized abroad how deeply this policy of 
international peace is rooted in the traditions o£ our 
national life. Every important policy that our nation 
has stood for in its external relations has had peace and 
a peaceful development of national enterprise for . its 
basis. This is true of the Monroe policy, of the Open 
Door, of our abstention from European entanglements, 
and also especially of our relations with our most power- 
ful neighbor, Great Britain. This great policy of the 
United States is not born of a passing sentiment or en- 
thusiasm, but is connected with the fundamental condi- 
tions of our American life. 

People in Europe are indeed often skeptical of the 
real purpose of the United States in advancing this 
great international policy. This skepticism can be over- 
come and our position of leadership vindicated only by 
having our policy in every detail conform to those prin- 
ciples which we advocate before others. No single thing 
would weaken the position of American leadership, our 
reputation for national sincerity, more than if we 
should, for instance, refuse to arbitrate or to settle in 
some other- satisfactory manner the question of the 
Panama tolls. Nature has given us an advantage of 
position beyond any European or Asiatic nation. Our 
freedom from constraint and from besetting rivalries 
makes it easier for our nation to follow the policy of 
humanity than for any other, but we should soon lose 
the advantage which this position affords if, while 
preaching a policy consonant with the orderly develop- 
ment of humanity, we should be disregarding it our- 
selves, as soon as minor profits could be made by fol- 
lowing an opposite course. 

Upon our action, upon our self-restraint and sense of 
justice, in dealing with such matters as the Panama 
tolls, the policy of commercial equity known as the Open 
Door, the treatment of aliens within our limits — our 
international credit depends. They will determine the 
extent and power of our influence at the next Hague 
Conference. This third Conference, following upon an 
era of war, when international animosities have been 
sharpened, will have an even more difficult task than its 
predecessors. Its success depends in no small measure 
upon the influence which the United States, as a neu- 
tral, disinterested, humane power, will be able to exert 
in pointing out the way to peaceful improvements. 
There are three directions indicated for the constructive 
work of the next conference. The American proposal of 
having the tribunal transformed into a permanent court 
will be taken up again. The American Department of- 
State has already indicated the purpose of advancing 
the practice of peaceful settlement by prevailing upon 
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the nations to agree to give every controversy an im- 
partial investigation before proceeding to hostilities. 
Then a great task awaits this or some succeeding con- 
ference in the near future in providing a general con- 
stitution or organization for all those international 
activities which have grown up during the last few 
decades and have taken the form of public international 
unions. These already cover a great part of the ad- 
ministrative activities of states, such as communication, 
police, sanitation, weights and measures, industrial and 
literary property, in all of which nations find it im- 
possible to get along without mutual assistance. 

Those who realize how intimately the American ideals 
of international action are connected with the spirit of 
our institutions, how deeply they are rooted in our 
national life, will hope that these relations may be thor- 
oughly understood by the European nations whom we 
are endeavoring to influence in the direction of our 
own aspirations. Our policy is not based on sentiment ; 
it is the outgrowth of our national destiny; it is inevi- 
table, and not a matter of choice for us. Yet frequently 
we allow our own government and ourselves to stand in 
the way of its realization ; we permit the life principles 
of our commonwealth to be lowered to the character of 
impotent generalities, half veiling the play of petty in- 
terests. Our national policy must be seen as a whole in 
order that we may realize how seriously the achievement 
of our main purpose is often jeopardized by yielding to 
unimportant interests and to importunities of the mo- 
ment. 

How far is the policy of advancing international peace 
the true policy of the United States, aside from mere 
sentimental ideals ? I need not do anything but review 
for you certain facts in our historical development 
which make this policy not only necessary, not only 
natural, but inevitable. Every primary domestic policy, 
every most important element in the structure of our 
institutions points in this direction. What are the most 
essential elements of our policy? The fact that we are 
a federal nation; the fact that with us law — the respect 
for laws, laws administered by the tribunals — are the 
essential elements in the state; the fact that we are a 
nation composed of many diverse racial elements; the 
fact that we have had only one very important war, and 
that a civil war ; the fact that we are the primary power" 
on the American continent and are associated with other 
nations who are living upon the same principles. I need 
not go into these matters in detail. It would take too 
much time, and our time is short, but I will surely have 
your support in this : That if you were to describe the 
essential features of American government to foreign- 
ers, you would say it lies in the importance of adjudica- 
tion, or the readiness to submit the most important con- 
troversy to judicial determination, to the fact that we 
believe in the natural organic development of law from 
generation to generation. When we transpose this idea 
to world policies we are not building in the air ; we are 
not consulting a vague sentiment; we are taking the 
heart of our experience as a nation and applying it to 
broader relations ; we cannot see how the world can fail 
to be benefited when we consider the benefits which we 
have derived from this policy. 

New York and Pennsylvania are just as rich and pow- 
erful as many independent nations. Think of the con- 
ditions we should be living in in this country if these 



states had been formed into nations and were confront- 
ing each other with armaments. We have escaped all 
of that through the institution of our Federal Govern- 
ment with its judiciary. None of these states, with all 
of its vital interests and its honor, is in any way endan- 
gered by submitting to that tribunal. 

I need not refer to the matter of our mixed popula- 
tion, a population composed of very many elements. 
We have through them come to realize that racial an- 
tipathies do not stand in the way of forming a common 
national spirit, a spirit of co-operation in all the work 
of a civilized state. But think for a minute of our rela- 
tions to our American neighbors and the implications 
of that spirit upon our policy of peace. The first great 
arbitration treaty of universal scope was adopted by the 
Pan-American Conference of 1890, in which the Amer- 
ican powers were represented. This treaty was not rati- 
fied, but it has stood in the history of arbitration as a 
model, and it has stood more as an indication of what 
American policy is in these matters. There is a famous 
saying of a great general who had in a war laid down 
certain conditions, a certain ultimatum. He was vic- 
torious. After the victory his opponent sent messengers 
and asked him what he now demanded. He said, "Vic- 
tory gives no rights ; our demands before and after vic- 
tory are the same." That is the true American prin- 
ciple which is believed in by every American nation, 
and if that is true, if war of itself can give no rights, 
then what a very cumbersome outworn fashion of ascerr 
taining right is the appeal to war! So we are sup- 
ported in this policy by the common judgment and 
common feeling of our American neighbors. We are by 
nature endowed with great wealth, physical power, num- 
bers, which gives us a position of primacy. It gives us 
the position which renders our action more significant 
than if we were acting for ourselves alone. We are act- 
ing as the representatives not only of our policy, but of 
that of entire America, and we can carry out that policy. 

America is the representative of all that is connected 
with popular government. We have often had indica- 
tions of that in other countries. In Europe, in Ger- 
many, it was mentioned yesterday, the people are look- 
ing to the United States. They have a hope that the 
United States, in its policy at least, will stand for those 
things which are rational, that are inspired by common 
sense, that are inspired by the love of humanity. When 
we look at our own careers, we are certain that the in- 
fluence which has been most helpful in our development 
is the appeal to the judgment of friends, often older 
friends. When we had won their approval, we were 
happy and satisfied. There could be no success that 
would outweigh this approval on their part. Now, the 
United States has innumerable friends of that kind in 
Europe, in Asia, and in South America. Just the other 
day I had a letter from Germany, in which my corre- 
spondent said, "I read the noble state papers of Presi- 
dent Wilson. It is uplifting to think that a statesman 
in the present age of our year 1913 can advocate such 
policies." Our action is watched in a spirit of hope and 
a spirit of admiration. On the other hand, of course, 
there are those who are skeptical, who say that the 
United States is pursuing these policies simply in order 
to gain advantage and to veil the true nature of its 
diplomacy. 

We have had appeals on this floor for the Navy 
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League. I do not desire to oppose that organization, 
but it only occurs to me to make this suggestion. Cer- 
tainly the part of the national income which is now 
being devoted to such matters is very great and it ought 
to be amply sufficient. I cannot have any sympathy 
with any demand for greater military expenditures. 
We have an army. We have a navy. If these organiza- 
tions should concentrate their energy and attention 
upon making this army and this navy as perfect, as 
honest, as fine an instrument as exists in the world, 
then I could understand their striving. But as you 
well know, the administration of these, especially of the 
army, is not at all on a basis of efficiency. 

It was stated that the preparation for war is the 
secret means of avoiding it. We are yesterday and to- 
day witnessing in Europe a state of tension that is being 
brought to a climax. Every one here knows that if 
there is a great war in Europe today it is due to arma- 
ments. It is due to the fact that these tremendous or- 
ganizations are such a burden upon the European popu- 
lation that they will say, "Let us at last have war and 
be through with it." A very weak point of the advocacy 
of war at the present time is this : it can never go on ; 
it can never succeed without the misrepresentation of 
the motives and purposes of other nations. One of the 
most active advocates of increased armaments, Mr. Hob- 
son, years ago prophesied that within two years or eigh- 
teen months of that time there must be a war between 
United States and Japan. He imputed to the Japanese 
nation the purpose of making war, and at one time 
staked his reputation upon it. It is true at the present 
time his influence in Congress is somewhat diminished 
on account of so often crying war. But what was the 
next thing when there happened to be no Japanese war 
scare available ! The next best scare was that proceed- 
ing from Germany. You remember that in the debates 
in Congress those who advocated the increase of arma- 
ment held up Germany as a threatening danger to the 
United States, entirely forgetting that even if Germany 
should desire such a policy it could not at the present 
time afford to send even a single vessel for hostile pur- 
poses to America. Some nation must be held up as an 
enemy. Now, that I consider very bad. There is only 
one thing worse and that is as bad as murder — spending 
money in large amounts for the purpose of stirring up 
hatred on the part of those who profit from the furnish- 
ing of war material. I think that the revelations that 
have come out in Germany, with respect to the expen- 
ditures of the Krupp firm in France to stir up French 
nationalism, will do more to prevent a war than any- 
thing else, and yet that is going on all of the time. 
When I was in South America, in Argentina, the Eu- 
ropean furnishers of arms were conducting a concerted 
campaign to make Argentina believe that the Brazilians 
were anxious to make war against them. Are we then 
as a nation, as individuals, in the condition of a bull 
that is being led into the Spanish fighting ring not quite 
ready to go ahead, but having the fiery barbs shoved into 
our living flesh? That seems to be necessary in every 
case where the proposal is brought forward to increase 
armaments. 



We regret to note the recent death of Baron Carl 
Carlson Bonde, a distinguished member of the Swedish 
Parliament, who presided over the Eighteenth Inter- 
national Peace Congress at Stockholm, Sweden, in 1910. 



Economic Sanctions in Cases of Viola- 
tion of International Law.* 

By M. A. de Maday, Professor in the University of 
Neuchatel. 

The question of sanctions is one of the chief problems 
of international law. The majority of jurists consider 
the sanction as an essential, and therefore indispensable 
element of law. Generally speaking, every positive law 
prescribes sanctions which assure its execution, and in 
this respect international law is almost a solitary ex- 
ception. The absence of sanction has grave conse- 
quences for international law. Law is composed of two 
elements: an advantage assured to somebody and an 
obligation imposed on somebody. The interested par- 
ties willingly profit by the advantages, but they are 
quite ready to escape from the obligations. That is 
why the sanction is necessary. When that is absent it 
can easily happen that the parties only accept the de- 
cisions which are in their favor, only respect the law so 
far as it is useful to them, and only obey the decisions 
where their execution is not burdensome. 

In order to find a remedy for this state of things, 
sanctions must be created for international law. But 
it is exactly here that legislators are faced with diffi- 
culties. Up to the present only two methods of attain- 
ing the object have been put forward. 

The first is to follow the example of juridical systems 
already in existence within States — that is to say, to 
create an armed international force (police, gendar- 
merie). In cases where it was proposed to compel a 
recalcitrant State to obedience, this gendarmerie or in- 
ternational police would be in reality an international 
army. If it is strictly logical to adopt this solution, 
by which federations of modern states, the United 
States of America, Switzerland, etc., for example, have 
passed through a warlike phase before having defini- 
tively assured their union, on the other hand it is easy 
to understand that the pacifists, foes of homicidal vio- 
lence, use every effort to discover other sanctions and 
only resign themselves to the sanction of arms where 
every other solution is impossible. But it is not only 
the pacifist principle which calls for effort to avoid the 
sanction of arms, there is another reason for trying to 
find other solutions : it is that of every kind of sanction, 
it is the sanction of arms which appears to meet with 
most obstacles. International law already meets with 
difficulties from the fact that every state is afraid of 
compromising its sovereignty by submitting to the de- 
crees of international law; now nothing could more 
limit this sovereignty than submission to an armed 
force (one does not wish to say, however, that such a 
limitation could not be justified in such a case). We 
must endeavor, then, to find means less likely to touch 
national sensibility and at the same time respect as far 
as possible the sovereignty of states. Thus it is that 
economic means are being sought for which might 
serve as sanctions for international law. 

Economic' sanctions for international law would be 
measures having for their object to compel a state to 
obedience to international law by inflicting economic 
damage on it. 

* Report presented to the International Peace Bureau for 
transmission to the Hague Congress, August, 1913. 



